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is treated in much the same way as the first part, though at greater length. 
There are six lectures, entitled as follows: "The Problem of Philosophy," 
"Intuition," "Psychology and Physiology," "The Philosophy of Evolution," 
"The Psychology of Will and Laughter," and "Metaphysic." 

In general, Hoffding's presentation of Bergson is objective, and the reader 
is left to make his own criticisms of the system. But it is interesting to find 
again the frequently made criticism of Bergson's doctrine of intuition, that it 
does not distinguish between the donnie immediate of pure perception and 
the intuition of advanced scientific thought, which is the total conception, or 
the conclusion of severe intellectual labor. That this last is to be reached only 
by passing through the " purgatory of reflection" is a conclusion which Bergson 
seems unable to draw, but one which leads Hoffding to declare that Bergson's 
work paves the way for a sort of artistic perception rather than for a higher 
science. " It is the same opposition that exists between Sunday and week-day, 
between poetry and prose." (p. 299) And poetry, as Hoffding points out, is re- 
vealed only to a working mind. The opposition betweenit and proseisone which 
is to be overcome solely by the labor of the understanding. The cure, then, for 
the shortcomings of the intellect is the Hegelian prescription of more thought, 
further analysis, and finer distinctions, all leading to a new synthesis which 
is always reflective, never intuitive. Intuition, as Bergson generally uses the 
term, offers no solution of problems. In fact, as Hoffding clearly demonstrates, 
when we pass to intuition, we pass to a state without problems. Bergson's 
main importance therefore lies in the interest which his views on the great 
questions of philosophy have aroused in his contemporaries. 

Alma Rosa Thorne. 
Smith College. 

The Principle of Individuality in the Philosophy of Thomas Hill Green. By 

Harvey Gates Townsend, Instructor in Education in Smith College. 

New York, Longmans, Green & Co. — 1914, pp. vii, 91. 

The student of Green's philosophy will be disposed to welcome this little 
monograph. It is the well-written work of a well-read man, and is devoted 
to the clear and accurate exposition of the main metaphysical positions under- 
lying Green's ethical and political thought. After an introductory chapter 
on the problem and method of Green's metaphysics, the author expounds the 
individuality of the Object, of the Subject, and of God, in the remaining four 
chapters of the work. Under these headings he deals with the nature of the 
'timeless self,' the 'spiritual principle in nature,' 'significant evolution,' and 
' Reality.' Incidentally one discovers traces of the attitude towards Psychol- 
ogy which has made it a despised and neglected study at Oxford to the present 
day — an attitude for which Green is perhaps mainly responsible. 

But the book is more than a mere exposition of Green's general line of thought. 
As the title announces, it is an attempt to rescue Green from the often repeated 
criticism that idealism of the kind he advocates provides no standing ground 
for individuality. It is extraordinary how widespread this view is at the 
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present day: but the author has little difficulty in proving his point. The 
charge of 'subjectivism' he rebuts by showing that Green's position depends 
on an objective criticism of the implications of knowledge; that his problem 
and method are throughout metaphysical and critical, not psychological, and 
that no 'subjective' considerations enter in at all. The common criticism of 
the ' timeless self as a 'psychological monster' he shows to be a serious error; 
for the eternal self is the logical ego, and to treat the logical ego as though it 
were amenable to psychological criticism is to argue beside the point. Only 
metaphysical criticism is relevant. The further charge that Green, like all 
'intellectualists,' constructs a static universe in which change is impossible, 
he dismisses with equal ease. He shows clearly that Green's philosophy admits 
of 'evolution' in a more significant sense than that postulated by loose criticism. 
It is not change of position in space that can constitute real development, 
nor can this be measured by mere ticks of the clock. True evolution has 
meaning and value; it is spiritual, and consists in the progressive realisation 
of an immanent ideal, a process of self-determination in which the finite 
individual, in being able to know and will an end, is already in principle one 
with the ideal individual, God. 

The author has thus succeeded in what he has attempted to prove, and it is 
perhaps ungracious to criticise him for not doing more. And yet there are 
many things for which one could wish. Why are only British and American 
writers dealt with? Have France and Germany no criticisms to answer or to 
develop? And the main objection — why is the standpoint always Green's? 
F. H. Bradley, H. Sturt, A. E. Taylor, and others are 'answered,' but why 
are we left just where we were before? One could wish that a contemporary 
writer would have developed the main idealist positions further, and by sym- 
pathetic and constructive criticism, based on personal insight into the problems, 
would have removed the vaguenesses, and from his later standpoint made 
Green's results clearer to us than Green himself succeeded in doing. The 
author has indeed attempted this task, but with only indifferent success. It 
must be confessed that, in spite of much painstaking research, the chief posi- 
tions of Green's metaphysics remain no less vague than they were before. 
The author stands too near Green; he speaks too much the verba magistri. 
For instance, the relation between the eternal self and the empirical ego seems 
vague to others besides Professor Andrew Seth Pringle-Pattison, and is surely 
deserving of further elucidation than it receives from Green. The same dif- 
ficulty in the philosophy of Kant has already received attention from Neo- 
Kantians (e. g., Carl Miiller-Braunschweig, Die Methode einer reinen Ethik, 
1908), and such constructive criticism might well be applied to Green also. 

The book is clearly printed, with a good index, and is published as one of the 
"Cornell Studies in Philosophy." 

Rupert Clendon Lodge. 
University of Minnesota. 



